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DAWIA  AND  THE  PRICE  OF 
PROFESSIONALISM 


Keith  F.  Snider 

This  article  examines  the  Intent  and  outcomes  of  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Workforce  Improvement  Act  (DAWIA)  in  light  of  research  literature  on  the 
sociology  of  the  professions.  It  indicates  that  professionalization  is  leading  to 
an  acquisition  workforce  that  is  expeitand  specialized,  yetinsularand  careerist. 
Professionalism  thus  comes  ata  price,  and  a  majorquestion  forthose  dealing 
with  acquisition  workforce  reform  issues  is  how  to  keep  this  price  as  low  as 
possible. 


Five  years  after  passage  of  the  Defense 
Acquisition  Workforce  Improvement 
Act  (DAWIA),  it  is  appropriate  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  act — its  intent,  provisions,  and 
outcomes — in  some  perspective.  Scholars 
(e.g.,Fox,  1974,  1988),  presidential  com¬ 
missions  (e.g..  President’s  Blue  Rihhon 
Commission  on  Defense  Management, 
1986),  and  Congressional  committees 
(e.g.,  U.S.  Congress,  House,  I990h)  alike 
have  devoted  considerable  study  to  the 
topic  of  workforce  reform.  Yet  the  need 
for  additional  study  remains  as  new  legis¬ 
lation  is  aimed  at  the  acquisition  workforce 
(U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  1995),  and  as  cur¬ 
rent  trends  toward  “downsizing,” 
“rightsizing,”  reengineering,  and  reinvent¬ 
ing  continue  into  the  future. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  with  an  anecdote  from  the  author’s 
experience  in  teaching  portions  of  Defense 


Acquisition  University  (DAU)  courses.  At 
the  beginning  of  one  recent  course,  stu¬ 
dents  introduced  themselves  and  ex¬ 
plained  their  reasons  for  attending.  One 
might  have  expected  that  these  relatively 
senior  civil  servants  and  military  officers 
would  cite  reasons  relating  to  professional 
education  and  personal  development. 
Without  fail,  however,  most  students  gave 
a  reason  that  smacks  of  the  self-serving 
careerism  known  as  “ticket  punching:”  to 
obtain  the  certification  for  training  re¬ 
quired  as  a  result  of  DAWIA. 

This  apparently  careerist  frame  of  mind 
in  our  acquisition  workforce  should  not 
surprise  us.  A  significant  body  of  research 
concerning  the  sociology  of  the  profes¬ 
sions  indicates  that  this  is  an  entirely  pre¬ 
dictable,  albeit  unintended,  consequence 
of  DAWIA.  Some  of  this  research  explores 
the  prestige  and  competency  aspects  of 
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professions  and  may  be  useful  in  under¬ 
standing  the  intent  of  DAWIA.  Another 
more  critical  area  of  the  research  focuses 
on  what  happens  to  occupations  as  they 
become  professionalized;  that  is,  as  they 
gain  professional  status.  Profession¬ 
alization  is  generally  seen  as  a  positive 
movement  in  the  direction  of  improving 
the  quality  and  status  of  an  occupation, 
but  research  also  reveals  unintended  con¬ 
sequences  of  professionalization  that  op¬ 
pose  the  outcomes  intended  by  those  seek¬ 
ing  such  status.  Probably  the  most  obvi¬ 
ous  example  of  the  unintended  conse¬ 
quences  of  professionalization  is  provided 
by  the  legal  profession,  once  highly  re¬ 
spected  in  American  society,  but  now  of¬ 
ten  criticized  for  being  insular  and  self- 
serving. 

Professionalism  thus  comes  at  a  price. 
This  paper  will  review  the  research  litera¬ 
ture  to  expose  and  explore  that  price:  the 
“dark  side,”  so  to  speak,  of  acquisition 
workforce  professionalization.  It  will  re¬ 
veal  the  essentially  problematical  nature 
of  professionalization,  thereby  question¬ 
ing  DAWIA’s  assumptions  about 
workforce  improvement  leading  to  reform 
of  the  overall  acquisition  environment. 

Attribute  Models: 

Capturing  the  Intent  of  DAWIA 


Occupations  and  professions  became 
important  subjects  of  sociological  research 
during  the  first  part  of  this  century  as  sci¬ 


entific  and  technological  advances  led  to 
an  ever-increasing  level  of  diversification 
and  specialization  in  the  workforce. 
Emerging  occupations  sought  the  same 
level  of  prestige  accorded  the  four  tradi¬ 
tionally  recognized  professions:  law, 
medicine,  the  ministry,  and  university 
teaching  (Etzioni,  1969).  The  aspect  of 
prestige  is  evident  in  this  classical  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  word  profession: 

Profession:  a  calling  requiring  spe¬ 
cialized  skills  and  methods  as  well 
as  in  the  scientific,  historical,  or 
scholarly  principles  underlying  such 
skills  and  methods,  maintaining  by 
force  of  organization  or  concerted 
opinion  high  standards  of  achieve¬ 
ment  and  conduct,  and  committing 
its  members  to  continued  study  and 
to  a  kind  of  work  which  has  for  its 
prime  purpose  the  rendering  of  a 
public  service.  (Webster’s  Third  New 
International  Dictionary,  1961) 

Erom  this  classical  perspective,  certain 
qualities  are  attributed  to  professions 
(Pavalko,  1988): 

(1)  A  unique  knowledge  base  justifying 
the  claim  to  special  expertise. 

(2)  A  long  training  period  requiring  spe¬ 
cialized  knowledge  and  indoctrina¬ 
tion  into  the  occupational  subculture. 

(3)  Relevance  of  work  to  social  values. 


Keith  Snider  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  Monterey,  CA,  and 
serves  on  the  Aquisition  Review  Quarterly  (ARQ)  Editorial  Board. 
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(4)  A  service  versus  a  profit  motivation. 

(5)  Occupational  autonomy.  The  profes¬ 
sion  is  self-regulating  and  self-con¬ 
trolling.  Only  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  judge  and  certify  who  is  com¬ 
petent  to  practice. 

(6)  A  strong  sense  of  commitment  and 
loyalty  to  the  profession. 

(7)  A  strong  sense  of  a  common  identity 
resulting  in  a  significant  subculture. 

(8)  A  code  of  ethics  and  system  of  norms 
that  are  parts  of  the  subculture,  rein¬ 
forcing  motivation,  autonomy,  and 
commitment. 

Because  of  these  attributes,  professions 
are  perceived  to  exhibit  that  high  quality 
of  work  in  terms  of  requisite  expertise, 
experience,  and  dedication  to  service 
which  justifies  public  trust  and  respect. 
Early  research  in  the  sociology  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions  documented  these  attributes  and 
the  associated  quest  among  emerging  oc¬ 
cupations  to  gain  the  status  of  professions 
by  taking  on  their  attributes.  For  example, 
caseworkers  led  the  move  during  the 
1920s  to  establish  formal  training  pro¬ 
grams  leading  to  certification  in  the  bud¬ 
ding  field  of  social  work  (Larson,  1977). 

The  attribute  models  of  the  professions 
are  useful  in  understanding  the  putative 
intent  of  DAWIA,  as  reflected  in  the  title 
of  a  National  Contract  Management  Jour¬ 
nal  article,  “Creating  a  Professional  Ac¬ 
quisition  Workforce,”  by  former  Con¬ 
gressman  Nicholas  Mavroules  (1991),  one 
of  the  architects  of  DAWIA.  Nothing  in 
his  article,  in  the  text  of  the  legislation,  or 
in  the  record  of  relevant  Congressional 


hearings  (U.S.  Congress,  House,  1990a) 
indicates  an  explicit  intent  to  establish  the 
field  of  acquisition  as  a  profession  per  se. 
Nevertheless,  the  goals  of  making  the  ac¬ 
quisition  workforce  professional  and  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  professionalism  of  the 
workforce  are  clear. 

One  need  not  belong  to  a  profession  in 
order  to  be  professional  or  to  exhibit  pro¬ 
fessionalism.  Yet  these  words  refer  to  and 
take  the  power  of  their  meaning  from  the 
high  classical  concept  of  profession  as 
reflected  in  the  attribute  model.  To  be  pro¬ 
fessional  or  to  have  professionalism  means 
therefore  to  act  as  though  one  belonged  to 
an  occupation  with  at  least  some  of  the 
attributes  of  the  traditional  professions. 

The  intent  of  DAWIA  is  to  make  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  acquisition  workforce  profes¬ 
sional  by  treating  them  as  though  acquisi¬ 
tion  has  some  of  the  attributes  of  a  pro¬ 
fession.  Specifically,  acquisition  is  seen 
as  possessing  the  attributes  of  a  unique 
knowledge  base  requiring  extended  train¬ 
ing  and  experience.  The  workforce  then 
becomes  professional  by  meeting  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  acquisition  education, 
training,  experience,  and  tenure  provided 
for  under  DAWIA. 

A  brief  discussion  of  how  this  relates 
to  some  military  members  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  workforce  will  illustrate  this  point 
further.  Some  sociologists  (e.g.,  Jackson, 
1970)  include  the  military  as  one  of  the 
traditional  professions.  Indeed,  the  “pro¬ 
fession  of  arms”  fits  the  attribute  model 
well.  It’s  also  true  that  the  warrior’s  unique 
knowledge  and  skills  in  the  art  and  sci¬ 
ence  of  war  are  valued  in  the  field  of  ac¬ 
quisition,  particularly  in  understanding  the 
operational  use  of  equipment  under  de¬ 
velopment  (U.S.  Congress,  House,  1990a, 
p.  184).  But,  as  Kronenberg  (1990,  p.  286) 
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points  out,  the  warrior  orientation  does  not 
easily  accommodate  itself  to  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  management  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DoD).  Professional  warriors  are 
often  seen  as  amateurs  in  acquisition: 

. . .  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  the  Air  Force  provide  only  lim¬ 
ited  industrial  management  training  for 
military  officers  whom  they  assign  to 
key  managerial  positions  in  major  ac¬ 
quisition  programs.  Army  and  Navy 
officers  assigned  to  acquisition  pro¬ 
grams  often  have  extensive  comhat 
arms  experience  (e.g.,  as  pilots,  ship 
captains,  armor  commanders)  hut  little 
or  no  advanced  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  planning  and  control  of  in¬ 
dustrial  development  and  production 
programs.  (Fox,  1988,  pp.  40-41) 

The  implicit  views  expressed  here  are: 
first,  that  acquisition  has  the  attributes  of 
a  unique  knowledge  base  requiring  exten¬ 
sive  training  and  experience;  and  second, 
that  the  skills  and  training  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  warrior — the  pilot,  the  ship  captain, 
and  the  armor  commander — are  inad¬ 
equate  for  tasks  in  acquisition. 

Further  supporting  this  view  that  mili¬ 
tary  members  are  not  professionals  in  ac¬ 
quisition  has  been  the  practice  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  services  to  rotate  officers  frequently 
in  and  out  of  key  positions  (Kronenberg, 
1990,  p.  286).  This  environment  in  which 
military  amateurs  hold  key  acquisition  po¬ 
sitions  is,  according  to  Mavroules  (1991, 
p.  15),  one  of  the  root  causes  of  the 
nation’s  continuing  acquisition  problems. 

DAWIA  aims  to  correct  this  situation. 
It  recasts  warriors  as  acquisition  profes¬ 
sionals  by  requiring  them  to  undergo  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  in  acquisition,  to  de¬ 


vote  perhaps  most  of  their  careers  to  jobs 
in  acquisition,  and  to  forego  more  frequent 
career-broadening  rotations  in  favor  of 
longer  tenure  and  stability  in  key  acquisi¬ 
tion  positions.  These  requirements  will  in¬ 
evitably  force  young  officers  to  choose 
early  in  their  careers  whether  to  proceed 
as  warriors  or  as  acquisition  profession¬ 
als,  because  the  training  and  experience 
necessary  to  do  both  successfully  is  sim¬ 
ply  too  extensive.  DAWIA  encourages 
such  an  early  decision  toward  a  career  in 
acquisition  by  requiring  that  paths  be  iden¬ 
tified  for  officers  to  progress  from  entry 
level  all  the  way  to  the  most  senior  acqui¬ 
sition  positions. 

Similarly,  the  acquisition  workforce  as 
a  whole,  through  compliance  with  educa¬ 
tion,  training,  experience,  and  tenure  re¬ 
quirements,  is  made  professional  and  im¬ 
proved,  reflecting  the  quality  associated 
with  the  classical  view  of  the  professions. 
The  intent  of  DAWIA  is  thus  consistent 
with  the  Total  Quality  Management 
(TQM)  view  that  investments  in  employ¬ 
ees  are  investments  in  agency  capacity 
(Lane  and  Wolf,  1990,  pp.  83-84;  White 
and  Wolf,  1995,  p.  213).  The  expectation 
is  that  the  return  on  these  investments  in 
the  workforce  will  be  improvements  in  the 
processes  of  acquisition.  According  to 
Mavroules  (1991,  p.  16),  “more  qualified 
people  should  make  for  a  more  efficient 
acquisition  system  that  will  give  us  more 
bang  for  the  buck.” 

Of  course,  not  everyone  agrees  that 
such  an  investment  is  appropriate.  Some 
believe  that  the  nature  of  defense  acquisi¬ 
tion  is  such  that  no  professional  skills  are 
required.  Former  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  associate  director  Terry 
Culler  (1986,  p.  32)  argues  that  a  civil  ser¬ 
vant  with  any  more  than  an  acceptable 
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level  of  competence  is  overskilled  and 
overqualified  for  government  service.  The 
government  cannot  afford  to  hire  the  best 
and  the  brightest.  The  proper  place  for 
these  professionals  is  in  the  private  sector 
“where  they  can  contribute  to  the  process 
of  wealth  creation  necessary  to  maintain 
a  healthy  society.”  Others  argue  that  the 
present  acquisition  system  and  processes 
are  so  seriously  flawed  that  no  amount  of 
professionalism  in  the  workforce  can  bring 
about  improvement  (Library  of  Congress, 
1985,  p.  5).  From  this  perspective,  radical 
reform  of  the  overall  system  is  more  ur¬ 
gently  needed  than  workforce  reform. 

Apart  from  these  critiques,  there  re¬ 
mains  the  question  of  whether  we  can,  at 
some  future  time,  ever  know  whether  or 
not  DAWIAhas  produced  its  desired  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  improved  acquisition  sys¬ 
tem.  If,  for  example,  we  experience  fewer 
programs  with  cost  overruns,  can  we  say 
with  any  certainty  that  the  professional¬ 
ism  of  the  workforce  was  a  causal  factor? 
Suppose  on  the  other  hand  that  we  expe¬ 
rience  greater  numbers  of  programs  with 
overruns.  Can  we  say  that  DAWIA  led  to 
this  state  of  affairs?  Or  would  the  situa¬ 
tion  have  been  even  worse  without  the  leg¬ 
islation? 

The  uncertainties  and  ambiguities  sur¬ 
rounding  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
complex  policies  are  well  documented 
(e.g.,  Nakamura  and  Smallwood,  1980). 
Clearly,  we  have  no  models  or  techniques 
that  can  either  portray  all  relevant  acqui¬ 
sition  variables  or  predict  the  effects  of 
different  acquisition  policies  without  bias. 
We  are  therefore  left  with  fundamental  un¬ 
certainties  about  whether  or  not  DAWIA 
will  have  its  intended  consequences. 

Unintended  consequences,  however, 
are  another  matter  entirely.  We  have  sub¬ 


stantial  research  evidence,  again  from  the 
sociology  of  the  professions,  that  points 
to  some  troubling  potential  outcomes  of 
DAWIA.  Since  it  is  not  evident  that  these 
were  considered  in  the  debate  leading  to 
passage  of  DAWIA  (or  for  that  matter  in 
any  prior  attempts  to  reform  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  workforce),  their  explicit  consider¬ 
ation  is,  at  this  time,  appropriate. 

Process  Models:  RevealingThe 
Dark  Side  of  Professionalization 


Process  models  of  the  professions 
arose  as  a  response  to  critiques  of  at¬ 
tribute  models.  Some  sociologists  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  assumptions  of  attribute 
models,  particularly  the  assumption  that 
clients  are  better  served  as  workgroups 
become  more  professional,  lead  to  an 
emphasis  on  the  positive  side  of  profes¬ 
sions,  thereby  overlooking  implications 
of  power.  From  this  perspective,  the 
power  of  a  professional  group,  derived 
from  its  claims  of  expertise  and  special  sta¬ 
tus,  is  used  primarily  to  benefit  the  group’s 
membership  in  ways  frequently  at  odds  with 
the  public  interest  (Friedson,  1986). 

These  models  describe  the  steps  in  the 
process  of  professionalization,  defined  as 
“giving  a  professional  character  to,  treat¬ 
ing  as,  or  converting  into  a  profession” 
(Webster’s  Third  New  International  Dic¬ 
tionary,  1961).  The  specific  steps  in  the 
process  and  the  order  in  which  they  occur 
vary  from  researcher  to  researcher,  but  in 
general  follow  the  same  basic  pattern 
(Wilensky,  1964): 

(1)  A  “critical  mass”  of  workers  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  work  activity. 
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(2)  The  work  becomes  a  full-time  activ¬ 
ity. 

(3)  Training  schools  are  established  to 
transmit  the  skills  of  the  work. 

(4)  University  programs  are  established. 

(5)  Professional  associations  are  formed. 

(6)  Competition  occurs  with  neighbor¬ 
ing  occupations  over  the  boundaries 
of  the  work. 

(7)  A  code  of  ethics  is  developed. 

(8)  Political  action  (e.g.,  lobbying)  is 
taken  for  legal  protection  and  restric¬ 
tions. 

The  path  of  this  process  is  one  of  in¬ 
creasing  specialization  and  differentiation 
of  the  occupation.  The  occupation  gains 
status  by  portraying  itself  as  possessing 
unique  knowledge  and  skills;  indeed,  the 
more  unique  the  skills,  the  stronger  the 
claim  to  professional  status  (Foote,  1953). 
Occupations  are  motivated  to  emphasize 
their  uniqueness  and  are  under  tacit  pres¬ 
sure  to  develop  their  own  separate  bodies 
of  knowledge  (Larson,  1977,  p.  201).  Lev¬ 
els  of  understanding,  perspective,  and 
communication  across  occupational 
boundaries  decrease  as  the  level  of  isola¬ 
tion  increases  (Mosher,  1968,  pp.  122- 
123).  The  focus  of  the  occupation  turns 
increasingly  inward  toward  its  own  sur¬ 
vival  and  maintenance  at  the  expense  of 
service  to  the  public.  Claims  to  separate¬ 
ness  are  legitimated  and  a  facade  of  pub¬ 
lic  service  is  maintained  through  symbols 
such  as  university  programs,  certification 
procedures,  and  codes  of  ethics. 


The  work  group  becomes  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  taking  on  and  maintaining  the 
outward  manifestations  of  professionalism 
than  with  its  substance.  In  particular, 
completion  of  required  training  programs 
and  other  certification  requirements  be¬ 
come  ends  in  themselves  rather  than 
means  to  improved  quality  of  service,  and 
the  accompanying  certificate  becomes 
proof  of  professionalism.  Thus,  the  sales¬ 
man  of  burial  plots  is  no  longer  a  sales¬ 
man,  but  a  “professional  memorial  con¬ 
sultant”  with  a  diploma  issued  after  a  one- 
week  training  course  to  prove  it 
(Liberman,  1970,  p.  52). 

Process  models  lead  to  a  critical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  what  attribute  models  mean. 
The  creation  of  a  specialized  knowledge 
base,  claims  of  service  motivation,  com¬ 
mitment,  codes  of  ethics,  and  other  at¬ 
tributes  are  revealed  as  no  more  than 
myths  created  by  work  groups  in  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  rewards  and  privileges  to  be 
gained  by  the  recognition  as  “profes¬ 
sional”  (Pavalko,  1988). 

Liberman’s  (1970)  analysis  is  espe¬ 
cially  critical.  Pointing  to  the  medical  and 
legal  professions,  he  argues  that,  since 
professionalism  springs  from  the  exercise 
of  specialist  skills,  judgments  relating  to 
competence  or  proper  professional  con¬ 
duct  may  be  exercised  only  by  the  profes¬ 
sionals  themselves;  that  is,  only  profes¬ 
sionals  are  qualified  to  judge  themselves. 
Decisions  regarding  the  profession  may 
be  rightly  made  only  by  the  profession¬ 
als,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  profession 
is  their  principal  function.  Lawyers,  for 
example,  are  the  legal  system.  Profession¬ 
als  exercise  a  tight  self-serving  control 
over  their  fields,  hence  the  title  of 
Liberman’s  book,  “Tyranny  of  the  Ex¬ 
perts.” 
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It  must  be  noted  that  this  literature  pro¬ 
vides  no  evidence  that  these  troubling 
outcomes  stem  from  any  conscious  ma¬ 
levolent  intentions  of  work  group  mem¬ 
bers.  Rather,  the  movement  toward  spe¬ 
cialization  and  insularity  occurs  in  a  sub¬ 
conscious  or  unconscious  way  that  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  Niebuhr’s  (1960)  description 
of  the  way  injustice  tends  to  arise  in  any 
large  organization.  During  profession¬ 
alization,  members  continue  to  believe 
that  they  are  “doing  the  right  thing;”  that 
is,  elevating  the  quality  of  both  their  work 
and  themselves  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
public.  Actions  such  as  political  lobbying 
for  legislation  favorable  to  the  profession, 
for  example,  would  be  justified  by  its 
members  as  in  the  public  interest. 

DAW  I A  AND  Professionalization: 

Current  Trends 


How  does  this  research  relate  to 
DAWIA?  It’s  clear  that  defense  acquisi¬ 
tion  is  proceeding  along  the  path  of 
professionalization  as  described  by  the 
process  models.  (We  may  debate  the  pre¬ 
cise  point  in  the  process  at  which  acquisi¬ 
tion  stands  [some  might  argue  that  some 
acquisition  career  fields,  contracting  for 
example,  have  completed  all  the  steps.] 
But  to  what  purpose?)  These  models  tell 
us  that  DAWIA  is  a  point  on  that  path,  and 
well-intentioned  as  it  may  be,  the  legisla¬ 
tion  will  have  consequences:  a  price  of 
professionalism.  We  may  begin  to  gauge 
this  price  by  looking  at  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  some  of  DAWIA’ s  provisions, 
which  indicates  a  trend  of  continuing  spe¬ 
cialization  and  insularity  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  workforce,  with  a  concomitant  focus 
on  the  trappings  of  professionalism. 


Most  obvious  of  course  is  DAWIA’s 
institution  of  an  Acquisition  Corps  for  the 
various  components  of  DoD.  DAWIA’s 
provisions  for  selection  criteria  for  corps 
members  and  for  the  designation  of  criti¬ 
cal  acquisition  positions  that  may  be  filled 
only  by  members  meeting  special  educa¬ 
tion,  training,  and  experience  require¬ 
ments,  mean  that  this  Corps  will  be  a 
highly  specialized  group,  separate  and  dif¬ 
ferentiated  from  others  within  DoD. 

Second,  DAWIA’s  provision  for  a  uni¬ 
versity  (DAU)  to  conduct  educational  de¬ 
velopment,  training,  and  research  and 
analysis  for  acquisition  means  that  these 
functions  will  be  executed  in  an  increas¬ 
ingly  separate  environment.  While  the 
Defense  Systems  Management  College 
(DSMC)  has  historically  been  the  leading 
institution  in  acquisition  training  and  re¬ 
search  for  DoD,  each  of  the  services  has 
to  some  degree  maintained  its  own  acqui¬ 
sition  training  capabilities  (e.g.,  the  Army 
Logistics  Management  College).  Under 
DAWIA,  the  centralization  of  acquisition 
training  management  means  that  these  in¬ 
stitutions  now  to  a  significant  degree  op¬ 
erate  under  and  respond  to  DAU  and  are 
thereby  distanced  from  their  respective 
services. 

Third,  within  the  Acquisition  Corps, 
separate  and  distinct  career  fields  (e.g., 
program  management,  acquisition  logis¬ 
tics)  are  institutionalized  by  DAWIA. 
Each  career  field  has  been  determined  to 
have  its  own  set  of  competencies:  a  unique 
body  of  knowledge.  This  means  that  there 
will  be  movement  toward  specialization 
and  differentiation  within  the  acquisition 
workforce.  For  example,  each  career  field 
will  have  its  own  training  and  certifica¬ 
tion  requirements  and  its  own  professional 
society  (e.g..  National  Contract  Manage- 
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ment  Association,  Society  of  Logistics 
Engineers).  Each  career  field  will  become 
increasingly  expert  and  specialized,  but 
also  increasingly  differentiated  and  iso¬ 
lated  from  other  career  fields.  (The  spe¬ 
cialization  of  the  program  management  ca¬ 
reer  field,  which  is  associating  with  the 
civilian-oriented  Project  Management  In¬ 
stitute  [U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  1994, 
pp.  2-3],  is  ironic,  given  the  DoD  program 
manager’s  traditional  role  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  integrating  the  efforts  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  acquisition  functional  areas.) 

The  separation  of  the  career  fields  will 
be  exacerbated  by  the  current  arrangement 
in  which  most  DAU  consortium  schools 
offer  courses  in  only  a  few  career  fields. 
Budgetary  pressures,  “turf’  issues,  and 
steady-state  enrollments  will  keep  schools 
from  expanding  their  offerings  into  other 
career  fields.  The  tendency  will  be  for 
schools  to  “play  to  their  strengths”  when 
faced  with  these  pressures,  which  may 
lead  to  a  consortium  of  DAU  specialist 
schools,  each  specializing  in  only  one  or 
two  career  fields. 

As  discussed  earlier,  the  institution  of 
certification  requirements  leads  to  a  view 
of  certification  as  an  end  rather  than  a 
means.  The  same  budgetary  pressures  will 
force  DAU  student  enrollments  and  the 
duration  of  required  training  to  minimal 
levels.  Acquisition  workforce  members 
will  be  pressured  to  get  training  certifica¬ 
tion  (to  “punch  their  tickets”)  in  their  ca¬ 
reer  fields,  with  little  regard  for  the  con¬ 
tent  or  substance  of  the  training. 

Other  points  may  be  noted,  but  the  trend 
is  evident.  While  the  acquisition  work¬ 
force  may  indeed  be  growing  more  pro¬ 
fessional,  the  price  of  this  professional¬ 
ism  is  its  growing  insularity  from  the  rest 
of  DoD.  As  the  process  continues,  levels 


of  understanding  and  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  acquisition  workforce  and  other 
DoD  professionals  (the  warriors,  the  per¬ 
sonnel  specialists,  and  others)  will  de¬ 
crease.  More  troubling,  the  perspective  of 
each  acquisition  career  field  will  narrow 
as  it  becomes:  first,  increasingly  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  its  own  discipline;  second,  more 
firmly  convinced  that  it  has  all  the  right 
answers;  and  third,  less  able  or  willing  to 
see  and  hear  what  is  going  on  in  other  ca¬ 
reer  fields.  The  acquisition  logisticians,  for 
example,  may  be  superb  professional  lo¬ 
gisticians  who  are  completely  incapable 
of  communicating  outside  their  discipline. 
Granted,  such  a  workforce  may  be  more 
professional  according  to  our  definitions, 
but  is  it  really  improved? 

This  illustrates  the  essentially  problem¬ 
atic  nature  of  professionalization.  As  we 
respond  with  increasing  specialization  to 
what  we  see  as  the  increasingly  technical 
challenges  of  acquisition  management,  we 
create  new  problems  for  ourselves.  And 
still  we  do  not  know  if  we  are  curing  the 
nation’s  acquisition  ills. 

Keeping  THE  Price  Low 


Given  that  there  is  a  price  to  be  paid 
for  professionalism,  our  objective  should 
be  to  keep  that  price  as  low  as  possible. 
What  can  we  do  to  keep  the  acquisition 
workforce  from  becoming  too  insular  and 
to  maintain  a  balance  between  specializa¬ 
tion  and  perspective  across  disciplines  and 
career  fields?  We  may  begin  by  looking 
for  examples  of  professional  education 
and  training  that  aim  to  broaden  perspec¬ 
tives  among  members  of  the  profession. 
Such  examples  can  impart  insights  and 
stimulate  debate  on  the  best  way  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  where  we  are  now. 
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One  possible  exemplar  is  the  profes¬ 
sional  education  and  training  of  Army  of¬ 
ficers.  (Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force 
officers  have  similar  professional  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  programs.)  In  this  model, 
specialized  professional  training  occurs 
early,  essentially  at  the  entry  level.  Gen¬ 
eralized  training  takes  over  very  soon 
thereafter  and  continues  throughout  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  officer’s  career.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  between  commissioning  and  about 
the  fifth  year  of  service,  the  officer  re¬ 
ceives  several  months  of  specialized  train¬ 
ing  in  the  skills  and  equipment  peculiar  to 
his  or  her  basic  branch  at  an  Army  school 
that  specializes  in  that  branch  (e.g.,  infan¬ 
try  training  occurs  at  the  Infantry  School 
and  Center  at  Fort  Benning;  signal  train¬ 
ing  at  the  Signal  School  and  Center  at  Fort 
Gordon).  After  this  point,  institutional 
education  and  training  is  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  generalist.  It  focuses  on  combat 
command  and  staff  operations,  leadership, 
and  management  not  only  across  the 
Army’s  basic  branches,  but  across  service 
and  national  boundaries  as  well.  Officers 
of  all  branches  receive  this  integrative  and 
interdisciplinary  training  together  at  insti¬ 
tutions  chartered  to  conduct  this  type  of 
generalist  training  (e.g.,  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  [CGSC]  at  Fort 
Leavenworth). 

The  sheer  volume  of  this  type  of  train¬ 
ing  is  also  instructive.  Top  officers  spend 
about  a  year  in  mid-career  resident  train¬ 
ing  at  CGSC  and  later  spend  another  year 
in  residence  at  a  Senior  Service  College. 

Does  this  model  of  training  preclude  the 
presence  of  ticket  punching  careerists,  the 
“price  of  professionalism,”  among  Army 
officers?  No,  it  simply  keeps  this  price  low. 

We  may  envision  such  a  model  applied 
to  the  acquisition  workforce.  Entry-level 


members  might  receive  specialized  career 
field  training  at  specialist  acquisition 
schools  around  the  country.  Mid-level  and 
senior  members  from  all  career  fields,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  meet  together  in 
residence  at  one  or  two  selected  acquisi¬ 
tion  research  and  teaching  institutions,  and 
devote  extensive  study  to  a  broad  range 
of  issues  cutting  across  the  various  career 
fields.  (Such  long-term  residential  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  suggested  in  the  past 
[U.S.  Congress,  House,  1990ab,  p.  219; 
Stupak,  1993,  p.  22],  and  the  Senior  Ac¬ 
quisition  Course  at  the  Industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces  appears  to  be  a  move 
in  this  direction.)  The  current  practice  of 
awarding  intermediate  and  senior  level 
training  certification  on  the  basis  of 
completion  of  one-  or  two-week  courses 
would  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  long-term 
resident  study  programs. 

Clearly,  there  would  be  many  chal¬ 
lenges  to  be  met  and  substantial  invest¬ 
ments  to  be  made  to  make  such  programs 
a  reality. 

CONaUSION: 

Two  Visions  of  the  Future  Workforce 


In  conclusion,  I  offer  two  possible  vi¬ 
sions  of  the  state  of  the  acquisition 
workforce  in  25  years.  One  vision  is  of 
disconnected  groups  of  specialists,  each 
narrowly  focused  on  their  own  particular 
piece  of  the  acquisition  puzzle.  The  other 
vision  is  of  a  workforce  that  takes  the 
broad  view,  bringing  together  diverse 
skills  and  perspectives  to  determine  how 
best  to  fit  together  all  the  pieces  of  the 
puzzle.  The  dialogue  on  which  vision  we 
choose  to  make  reality  should  begin  now. 
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